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youngsters will 
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keep the light of 
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burning. Their of- 
fering will help 
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FORTH QUIZ 


The following questions are 
based on articles in this issue. 
Can you answer them? 


1. What Philippine church was 
dedicated just five weeks before 
the war started? 


2. How do Louisiana’s musk- 
rat trappers earn a living during 
the summer? 


3. Where did Frances Jolly 
land in the U.S. after her flight 
from Africa? 


4. What household arts do girls 
learn at St. Mary’s School in 
Valhalla, N. ¥.? 


5. Who are the three partners 
in China’s Cooperatives ? 


6. How much of . Chaplain 
Kolb’s work at University of 
Pennsylvania is with under- 
graduates? 


7. Who originated the idea for 
the Children’s Lenten Offering? 
When? 


8. By whom was the new 
church at Grande Colline, Haiti, 
given? 


9. Why was St. Paul’s Church 
in Tombstone, Ariz., built of 
adobe bricks? 


10. What percentage of non- 
Roman Christians belong to the 
International Council of Re- 
ligious Education ? 


11. What plague came to Wang 
Li’s village after the\ air raids? 


Answers are on page 31. 


General Pershing to Our 
Soldiers 


Hardships will be your lot, but 
trust in God will be your com- 
fort.. Temptations will befall you, 
but the Saviour will give you ~ 
strength. Let your valor as a ° 
soldier, and your conduct as a 
man be an inspiration to your 
comrades and an honor to your 
country. 


Joseph E. Boyle, Editor. 


Symbolical of Young America at Prayer is this youngster, 
kneeling in the chapel at Kent School, Kent, Conn. With 
the coming of Lent this month, half a million young Epis- 
copalians will work for their Lenten Offering (expected 
to exceed $300,000) and study their place in the world 
Christian community. 
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HERE is a story in the Book of 
Genesis which tells of a time 
when the people of the earth 
spoke the same language and 
lived together in a land where they 
prospered and made great progress in 
- what we call the arts of civilization. 
_ They no longer lived in caves or even 
- tents, but learned how to make bricks 
and build houses. However, in their 
prosperity they forgot about God 
and became confident that they could 
satisfy all their needs by their own 
knowledge and skill. 
us The story expresses this by saying 
that they decided to build a great 
tower whose top should reach unto 
the heavens. . Their pride and : their 
forgetfulness of God brought upon 
them a terrible punishment. They 
suddenly found themselves speaking 
different languages. They fell into 
confusion and conflict and they were 
scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth, ; 


ees 


This ancient story is a parable which 


forget God and attempt to live their 
lives and pursue their aims apart 
from Him, confusion, disunity and 
misunderstanding inevitably follow. 
Human history tells us of innumerable 
efforts to. found empires by force, to 
build up civilization by scientific 
knowledge and material prosperity. 
These attempts have often seemed 
successful for periods, but they have 
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_and_ skill. 


teaches us a great truth: when men 


The Tower of Babel 


by 


H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER 


The Presiding Bishop 


all come to the same tragic end: con- 
fusion, disunity and conflict. 

The present war is a glaring illus- 
tration of this truth. During the last 
century men had high hopes of estab- 
lishing a kingdom of happiness and 
well-being through their own wisdom 
The Twentieth Century 
had hardly begun, however, before 
they were plunged into confusion and 
conflict much more terrible than that 
which overtook the builders of the 
Tower of Babel. 


* OK 


In the New Testament there is anoth- 
er story which tells of a group of the 
followers of Christ gathered together 
in a room for prayer. As they prayed 
the Spirit of God came upon them 
with the result that they were 
able to make their testimony to Christ 
understandable to a multitude of 
people who had come from various 
parts of the earth and spoke different 
languages. 


By the power of the Spirit of God 


they were enabled, out of this disunited 
and discordant crowd, to interest a 
large number in the Gospel of Christ 


and to bind them together into a Broth- 


erhood which we call the Church. Since 
that day the Christian Church has 
been endeavoring to bring the uniting 
power of God’s spirit to bear upon our 
human conflicts. 

Sometimes Christian people, like the 
builders of the Tower, have forgotten 
their dependence upon God, and have 


striven to establish the Brotherhood by — 
their own efforts. The result of such 
attempts has always been to increase — 
confusion instead of binding men to- — 
gether into a family of brethren. But — 
whenever our human efforts have been 
prompted by earnest prayer to God for 
the power and guidance of His Spirit, 
they have produced the promised fruits 
of love, joy and peace. 


* ES + 


The theme of this issue of ForTH is 
Worship Around the World.- The 
world today is disunited and confused. 
Its people are suffering from the evils 
of war. We have not been able to — 
find any human remedy for such a 
condition. If, however, all around 
the world prayer is being offered to God — 
for the power and guidance which en- _ 
abled the first disciples to form a 
Brotherhood out of people of many 
tongues, may we not hope that God — 
will answer by giving us the same 
Spirit? \ oe 

This is the Lenten Number of 
Fortu and the worship referred to is 
the worship of young people. Christ 
once said, “Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength.” 

May it not be then that in answer — 
to the prayer of young people God 
will pour into the hearts of men the 
Spirit whose power makes for unity 
and peace and thus prepare the way 
for transforming the present chaos 
and conflict into a family of nations? 


) 
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HILE war rages on every 
continent today, children of 
the Episcopal Church in 


many countries are learning 
that they belong to a great world com- 
munity of Christian people. “We are 
members not only of a local parish 
church, but of a world fellowship,” 
says the Rev. Dr. Daniel A. McGregor, 
executive secretary of the National 
Council’s Department of Christian Ed- 
ucation. 

“Tn every country on the face of the 
earth there are members of the same 
family of God to which we belong. 
No Christian need ever be a stranger in 
any part of the world. The members 
of this great world community of 
Christians differ in many ways: in lan- 
guage, in color, in customs. But they 
are all one in Christian worship. They 
believe in the same God; they sing the 
same hymns; they use the same 
prayers; they love the same Bible 
teachings.” 

And as the Lenten season draws near 
this year, boys and girls from Alaska 
to Liberia and from war-torn China 
and the Philippines to Puerto Rico 
and Brazil, are saving their pennies, 
nickels and dimes—or their equiva- 
lent—for their Lenten Offering to help 
- carry on the Church’s work all over the 
world. For the sixty-sixth year, 
thousands of Church schools will send 
in the contributions received in ‘‘mite 
boxes” to help increase the work of the 


Mite Box Proceeds Circle Globe 


CHILDREN’S OFFERING HELPS CHURCH 


Church everywhere. This Offering, 
which is expected to total more than 
$300,000, will help in hospitals, schools, 
in large city churches, and in country 
missions. It will pay the salary of a 
teacher in an isolated mountain dis- 
trict, bring a doctor to an injured 
child in a bombed area and send a 
missionary among the primitive peo- 
ples of some far-away land. 

Through the contributions of the ap- 
proximately 500,000 Church school 
children, missionaries have been main- 
tained in fields already established; 
new fields have been opened and many 
thousands have been won for the 
Church. And so earnest are young- 
sters in their desire to help that al- 
though many of them, like those in the 


Since the year 1877 when it was 
first started, the Lenten Offering has 
grown from the small sum of $200 
to a total of more than $311,000 in 
1940—1500 times the amount of the 
first offering. And its grand total 
for these sixty-five years is nearly 
$12,000,000. High mark of the 
Offering was in 1927 when the 
fiftieth anniversary brought in a 
grand total of $553,000.00. With 
the Church Schools’ appproximately 
500,000 children giving more than 
$300,000 each year this averages 
about sixty cents per child. 


WORK EVERYWHERE 


Philippines, have no money they never 
fail to make an offering. Some bring 
eggs and fruit or perhaps even a live 
chicken. The church or mission sells 
these and puts the money in this 
special world-wide offering. 

More than 600,000 “mite boxes” 
have been sent out from the Church 
Missions House to children in all parts 
of the world and most of these will 
soon be in the homes of poor and rich 
youngsters alike. And every day chil- 
dren in Alaska, the Canal Zone, Haiti, 
China, Liberia, Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
the Philippines, Brazil, and Mexico as 
well as here in the United States, will 
be taking down their boxes and drop- 
ping in coins to swell the grand total to 
more than $300,000. 

The Lenten Offering this year as 
usual will go into the general Church 
budget, but many Church schools like 
to give their offering to a specific proj- 
ect. Examples of these money proj- 
ects include scholarships for Brazilian 
boys in Church schools, paying the 
salary of a native missionary in Haiti, 
supporting Christian schools in Cuba, 
paying the salary of a Christian doctor 


in the Philippines and many other 


projects in the four corners of the 
earth. — 

Among the Church schools in the 
United States that chose specific proj- 
ects to send their offering to last year 
were Trinity in Pottsville, Pa., and 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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~hurches in Educational Advance 


FORTY COMMUNIONS WILL FOLLOW COMMON OBJECTIVES 


HE Episcopal Church is uniting 
with a score or more other 
churches, representing nearly all 
non-Roman Christians in Amer- 
ica, to promote a four-year advance 
movement in religious education. 

This movement, the United Chris- 
tian Education Advance, will be of- 
ficially launched at the twenty-first 
quadrennial convention and lay con- 
ference of the International Council 
of Religious Education in Chicago, 
Feb. 9 to 11. 

The objectives and plans for the 
next four years are well under way 
now, but the potentialities of the move- 
ment, the results of four years of close 
codperation among families, churches 
and communities, are not forecast. 
“Anything can happen later,” the of- 
ficials say. The Advance, which is 
closely linked with Forward in Service 
in the Episcopal Church and to similar 
movements in other churches, stresses 
these objectives: 

In the home: Regular Bible reading 
and Prayer. Living as Christians in the 
family. 

In the church: (Increased attendance. 
Improving teaching for Christian dis- 
cipleship. 

In the community: Bringing every 
person into the fellowship of some 


church. Churches working together 
for a Christian community. 

Following the launching in Chicago, 
there will be one-day conventions in 
each of 135 different cities, from two 
to five in every state, all within a 
period of April 13 to May 1. Admin- 
istrative and promotional leaders, pas- 
tors, diocesan religious education com- 
mittees and others will attend the meet- 
ings. To put on the program, there 
will be a team of leaders, the nucleus 
of which will be denominational re- 
ligious education executives such as 
the Rev. D. A. McGregor of the Na- 
tional Council’s Department of Chris- 
tian Education. 

After this dramatic kickoff, the em- 
phasis during May will be on the fam- 
ily. Christian Family Week from May 
3 to 10, parish.family nights, sermons 
on the family and other such plans will 
carry out the Advance. Next fall there 
will be a Religious Education Week, 
with parish and community observ- 
ances everywhere. 

The National Council and the De- 
partment of Christian Education are 
giving full cooperation with the plan. 
The Presiding Bishop is cooperating 
also. The Episcopal Church and all 
others who are uniting have agreed to 
support the fundamental objectives, 


which were worked out by leaders of 
21 churches. 

The United Christian Education Ad- 
vance is actually the result of the same 
sort of thinking that brought about 
Forward in Service. Every church in 
recent years has felt the need for 
some plan to promote fundamental ob- 
jectives, such as the improvement and 
increase of religious education. Re- 
ligious education leaders felt that an 
‘Advance within their own churches was 
a beginning, but for two or-three years 
they have talked of uniting for some 
bigger scheme. 

Forty churches, representing 90 per 
cent of the non-Roman Christians, be- 
long to the International Council of 
Religious Education. All the larger 
groups and many of the smaller 
churches have acted to endorse the 
Advance wholeheartedly. 


Japanese Intern Americans 

Episcopal Bishop Lloyd R. Craig- 
hill and three other Episcopal mission- 
aries have been interned by Japanese 
at Wuhu, China, according to a cable 
which reached National Church head- 
quarters on Jan. 2. With the Bishop 
are Miss Laura Clark, Sister Constance 
Anna, and Mr. C. W. Lanphear. 


Like groups all over America, the Church School of Grace Church, Lockport, N. Y., will take its part in the United Christian Ad- 
vance. Below Miss Doris Ansteth (left) and Miss Cynthia Merritt are shown instructing a class of the Lockport school. The Rev. 
Dr. Henry F. Zwicker is rector of this parish in the Diocese of Western New York. 
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The- Church 


A Book for Leaders of Older Children 
The Lenten Offering + 1942 


We Do These Things 
Together 


A Book for Leaders of Primary 
And Kindergarten Children 


The Lenten Offering * 1942 


he Church is One 


Six Stories for Boys and Girls 
By Eleanore M. Jewett 


Lenten story booklets published by the National Council’s 
Department of Christian Education. 


One of a series of stories for boys and 


girls published by the National Council's 


Department of Christian Education in con- 


nection with the Lenten Offering. | 


HE dreaded, terrifying roar of 

a plane overhead, the whine and 

shriek of a falling bomb; some- 

where a dull thud, followed at 
once by the explosion. Wang Li 
breathed again and the thumping of 
his heart grew quieter. Not this time, 
it hadn’t got there this time! 

He was standing with a huddle of 
frightened villagers under the shelter- 
ing protection of a great heap of 
rubble. Few huts remained, for the 
enemy planes had hammered all that 
section before. An interval of com- 
parative quiet had enabled the people 
to clear away a good deal of the wreck- 
age, rebuild a few shelters, and main- 


tain a makeshift place in which to care 


for their sick and injured. Now, per- 
haps, it would all happen again: the 
ghastly fear of death and agony falling 
from the skies, the horrible destruction 
of the good things of earth and the 
work of men’s hands to say nothing of 
the hunger and want and despair that 
crushed the heart and courage out of 
people. Wang Li sighed deeply and, 
watching the departing plane, now a 
mere speck in the distance, raised his 
young arms over his head and shook 
his fists in hate and anger. 

“No use in doing that,” said a voice 
behind him. The boy turned and saw 
a tall man whom he had not noticed 
before, a foreigner, probably one of 


those Christians who still hung around 


the place. Funny they didn’t go back 
to America, or wherever they belonged, 
where they would be safe! 

“I expect those bomber fellows are 


just doing what they are told,” the man — 


continued. “No use wasting time and 
energy being angry at them. We’ve got 
too much to do ourselves. Want to 
come and help me?” 

Wang Li stared, with a curious rude- 
ness most unusual in an Oriental, at 
the man’s face. It was ugly, of course; 
all “foreign devils” had ugly skins and 
faces; and yet there was something 
about it that attracted the boy. He 
nodded his head slowly. 
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ood Doctor 


BY ELEANORE M. JEWETT 


“Yes, I will help. What is it you 
wish me to do?” 

The man moved off with the rest of 
the villagers; Wang Li followed at his 
heels. They went, as the boy already 
suspected they would, toward the shack 
used as a temporary hospital. It was 
quite a distance and as they walked 
the man talked. 

“T am a doctor and I could use a 
boy like you, strong and smart, to do 
odd jobs for me. My last helper was 
killed in an air raid. He was a fine 

_chap—stuck by his ambulance till it 
was too late to get away.” 

“Why did he do that?” asked Wang 
Laie 

“We were taking an injured girl to 
the hospital. He was helping with the 
stretcher. Are you still willing to come 
and be a work-boy for me?” 

Again Wang Li nodded slowly but 
decidedly. The man must be more or 
less crazy yet there was something 
about him—something ~ strong and 
quiet and sure, something that drew 
him, almost compelled him, though he 
did not understand why. 

That was the way it all began. 
Wang Li, fourteen years old, belong- 
ing to no one in particular since the 
war had taken his father and older 
brothers; clever with his hands as well 
as with his head, hard, wiry, efficient— 
Wang Li became “‘boy” to the Ameri- 
can doctor. 

He worked at the long shack that 
had been built to shelter the victims of 
air raids. He did what he was told; 
unskilled, humdrum jobs at first, then, 
as he proved his worth, special tasks 
requiring endurance or trust or ability. 
Day after day, week after week, Wang 


5 Li followed the doctor about, doing his 


bidding and watching him with keen, 
questioning eyes. He watched him 
going without food and rest because 

the sick folk needed him; watched his 
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hands, tireless, strong, skillful, yet so 
very gentle as he worked over injured 
bodies. He heard his voice, quiet, 
never raised in anger, never fright- 
ened, giving orders with authority 
when needed, joking, sympathizing, 
never complaining or talking about 
himself. 

“Foreign fool, maybe, but no, not 
devil! Why does he stay with us? 
We are not his people; this is not his 
war; why does he dovall this for us? 
Why2” 

Day after day, week after week, the 
boy, serving the doctor, watched and 
wondered. 


Then the plague came: the coughing 
sickness. The villagers died like flies. 
There was no time to sleep, to eat; no 
time to bother about planes or bombs; 
just work. Find the sick, bring them 
to the shelter, nurse them—and bury 
the dead. Wang Li followed his doc- 
tor, did what he was told, endured 
weariness and hardship, watched and 
wondered. He knew the doctor 
trusted and relied on him now and 
Wang Li loved the man, would have 
suffered anything for him willingly. 
Yet there was always that question in 
the boy’s mind: Why? Why did the 
doctor do all this? And then, quite 
suddenly, he knew. 

It was at the end of a long, hard day. 
The doctor leaned over the cot of a 
new patient, a scholar from the village. 
Wang Li had helped bring him into the 
shack on.a stretcher, and was standing 
by, waiting for further orders. 

“They say you are a Christian,” 
said the man. 

“Ves,” replied the doctor. 

“What do you mean by the word?” 

Before he could answer, the doctor 
was called away hurriedly to another 
case. 

The sick man sighed wearily. ““What 
does it mean to be a Christian?” he 


repeated, muttering feverishly to him- 
self, 

“That is what it means,” said Wang - 
Li, stepping nearer the cot and includ- 
ing the line of hospital beds and the 
doctor’s hurrying figure in a wide 
sweeping gesture. “That/ All that he 
is doing, the good doctor. He does not 
hate the enemy; he is not afraid of the 
plague, nor bombs nor anything. He 
stays with us, works, and suffers with 
us, though we are not his people. He 
does not need to talk about the word 
Christian; he 7s one!” 

The man turned curiously to Wang 
Li. “So, you are one of them, too?” 

Suddenly the boy was covered with 
confusion. He had never spoken to an 
older person thus; the rudeness was un- 
pardonable, yet the words had burst 
from him. 

“Forgive me, Honorable One,” he 
said apologetically, his hands tucked 
in his sleeves. ‘“My tongue is unruly. 
I cannot say it as I would, especially 
to a scholar. No, I am not Christian — 


in name, but serving the doctor, 1 now 


understand much—without names or 
words. I believe—yes. I know—l, 
too, am already Christian in my heart.” — 


A War Prayer \ 

“Almighty God, by whose Spirit we 
are all baptized into one body, where 
all are members one of another; grant 
that in these days of war the bonds 
which unite us to our fellow Christians 
in Japan may not be broken. Though 
in the sight of the world they be our 
enemies, let not distress nor tribulation 
separate us from the love of Christ in 
which friend and foe have equal share, 
and through which we look beyond the 
darkness of the hour toa brighter day. 
Grant this, O Father, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 
—Written by Dr. James Thayer Addison 

and approved by The Presiding 

Bishop. 


AR in the Philippines has 
brought many new names to 
the attention of American 
readers, and is also giving 
prominence to places long familiar as 
centers of the Church’s work. In 
Manila, in Bontoc and Baguio, much in 
the news of late, and in forty or more 
villages of the great battlefield of 
Northern Luzon there are missions. 
In the South also, at Zamboanga and 
Upi and half a dozen country places on 
the island of Mindanao, the southern 
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Pasig River divides Manila’s old walled city and modern area. Above photo 

looks toward Corregidor (Gendreau). Cathedral (top left) is on left side of 

river; nurses at St. Luke’s Hospital (left) a mile to the right, are reported 
caring for wounded civilians. 


field of war, the Church has vigorous 
work. 

Nearly 10,000 communicants and 
over 22,000 members, Filipinos and 
Chinese, Americans and British, Igo- 
rots, Moros and others, have been 
drawn into Church’s membership. 
Schools and hospitals have grown up 
around the churches. 

In Manila are the Cathedral, Bish- 
op’s House, St. Luke’s Church, with the 
oldest kindergarten in the Philippines, 
St. Stephen’s and St. Peter’s, both 
Chinese, the Chinese school, and St. 
Luke’s Hospital. St. Stephen’s School 
was started nearly twenty-five years 
ago but has a modern building. The 
hospital, old and worn out, has long 
needed new quarters. From its train- 
ing school over 300 nurses have been 
graduated since the first class in 1911. 

The mountain missions in northern 
Luzon, with their throngs of wor- 
shipers and crowded schools, are a 
continual surprise to Church people 


who have not realized how vigorous 
this Church center has become in the 
past twenty years. Half a dozen cen- 
tral stations, each having from six to 
ten outstations, are scattered over the 
mountain trails, nearly every one with 
several hundred members to be given 
pastoral care, an impossible task for 
the limited supply of clergy available. 
Many of these outstations have only 
little thatch-roofed shelters for their 
services; one congregation of over 600 
communicants has only a bare school 
room. A new stone church, St. Bene- 
dict’s at Besao, center of worship for 
2,000 Church people and desperately 
needed for ten years, was dedicated five 
weeks before the war started. 

Flocks of children are in school at 
the central stations, running in age 
from babies to high school boys and 
girls and the seminary students at St. 
Andrew’s Training School, Sagada. The 
government schools cannot yet meet the 
demand. Medical care and health 
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f Philippine Missions 


BATTLE AREA OF LUZON ISLAND 


Igorot Woman’s Auxiliary at Baguio has breakfast after presenting United 
Thank Offering. The Rev. George Bartter (lower right), in charge at Baguio, 


is senior Philippine missionary. 


(Top) Brent Hospital is at Zamboanga, on 


southern tip of Mindanao Island. 


education have been a _ tremendous 
problem among these primitive people. 
The mission hospital at Sagada is 
starting its second decade. Thousands 
of minor ailments, and sometimes 
fairly major ones, are cared for by 
nurses in several clinics. At St. Paul’s, 
Balbalasang, the clinic has quietly 
developed itself into a hospital, or at 
least an infirmary, a small but well 
built housé-where five patients can be 
kept at a time, undoubtedly saving 
many lives’ that would be lost if the 
sufferers had to remain in their native 
dwellings. Much of the work on this 
house, incidentally, was done by volun- 
teer local labor, 185 people contributing 
243 days’ work. 

South, at Zamboanga, ancient Malay 
trading port, the old sea wall protects 
the grounds of Brent Hospital from 
the Sulu Sea, normally calm but ca- 
pable of high surf at times. An old 
Moro School and a new Chinese School 
are flourishing here, and Holy Trinity 
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Church is in its thirty-ninth year. 
Across the Moro Gulf at Upi, St. 
Francis’ Mission and its outstations 
have developed a large and active work 
in less than twenty years, with a strong 
emphasis on gardens and agriculture 
in this modern farming area. 

Four bishops have directed this 
growing mission of the Philippines. 
Charles Henry Brent founded it, pri- 
marily for Americans, both Army and 
civilian, and he began the work in the 
mountains. After seventeen years, 
Gouverneur Frank Mosher succeeded 
him and from 1920 to 1940 consoli- 
dated what had been begun, and ex- 
tended the work in every direction, in 
the face of great difficulties and hin- 
drances. Assisting him and, in the last 
years making all the visitations outside 
Manila, Robert F. Wilner is the suf- 
fragan bishop. Since Bishop Mosher’s 
retirement and his recent death, Nor- 
man S. Binsted, formerly of Japan, 
has been in charge. 


Shortly before the war started, the 
S.cu in the Philippines was reinforced 
by <he arrival of a dozen or more mis- 
sionaries from China and Japan, clergy, 


nurses and teachers. The war came 
just when the work was more adequate- 
ly staffed than it has ever been before. 

Although mere numbers are impres- 
sive, the real glory of the Church is in 
the trained Christian leadership, young 
men and women, trained in the 
Church’s institutions and now to be 
found in all parts of the Islands. 


Il 


“Co-ops” Flourishing | 
NEW “VEST-POCKET FACTORIES” BRI 


Kunming, headquarters for many of the co- ing millions of dollars’ worth of neces- 


operatives, combines ancient buildings with sities 


Bo 


Sturdy river boats for China’s many inland 
waterways are product of Indusco. 


ANY. “queer smells assault a 
Sensitive . nosé in a city such 
as Kunming, China, where so 
many different things, are 
going on, but probably the worst’ ‘smell 
of all ponds the tannery. 

It is a slight measure of Chinese 
patriotism that the work goes. busily 
forward, smells‘and all, for the tannery 
is a volunteer enterprise, one of China’s 
many thousand Codperatives. It is 
turning out leather goods, saddles and 
suitcases, straps and belts. It is one 
unit in the network of cooperatives 
which have gone a long way to revolu- 
tionize China’s economy and _ have 
brought new life.and hope to many 
who might otherwise be destitute and 
without work. 

The cooperatives sprang up quite 
outside the Church but the missionaries 
and Chinese Church people have eager- 
ly welcomed them and aided them. In- 
deed one foreign visitor, Robert Ash- 
ton Smith of Yale in China, sees in 
them “‘the only visible hope for China’s 
industrial and economic life.” 

The interest of Episcopal Church 
people has been increased by the fact 
that John Foster, a layman formerly 
on the mission staff as a teacher at 
Central China College, is now giving 
his whole time to “C.I.C.,” China’s In- 
dustrial Codperatives, in southwest 
China, with his headquarters in Kun- 
ming. 
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modern life. Gilbert Baker photo. 


Indusco, as the movement has come 
to be known, grew out of the war. 
Started in Shanghai, it has spread into 
the Northwest, Southwest and South- 
east. Figures change so rapidly that 
up-to-date reports are impossible but 
cooperatives are now functioning in 
sixteen provinces at least and probably 
in all eighteen. Thousands of these 
“vest-pocket factories” are giving pro- 
ductive employment to several hundred 
thousand men and women, and supply- 


Even without going outside of Kun- 
ming a trip with Mr. Foster will re- 
veal a little of the astonishing versatil- 
ity of the “co-ops” and also the ingen- 
uity of the inexhaustible Chinese. 

For instance, everyone knows that 
the Burma Road is death on trucks. 
Certain stretches of the Road are at 
times lined with truck carcasses. But 
when a truck dies it often leaves at 
least two good wheels intact, sometimes 
four. These are salvaged and used as 
foundation for a new kind of two- 
wheeled cart which is proving invalu- 
able for short hauls, especially as it is 
drawn by pony and uses no gas. The 
demand for carts exceeded the supply 
of truck wheels so a codperative now 
manufactures cast-iron rims to fit the 
same tires. 

Singer sewing machines are hum- 
ming all day long for a cooperative that 
makes suits for civilians and uniforms 
for the army. In severe competition 
with private contractors a Codperative 
won the order for iron rollers used at 
the Kunming airfield. 

Kunming has suffered severe air 
raids in recent weeks. It may be that 


Codéperatives produce many umbrellas (be- 
low) and shoes (left). Imdusco photos. 


ree China 


BELO DESTITUTE 


some of these codperatives have quietly 
packed up and traveled to a less popu- 
lar spot. 

Silk reels, umbrellas, shoes, all sorts 
of clothes, blankets for the army 
(China used to import its blankets 
from Japan), other textiles, and ma- 
chinery are among the scores of objects 
made and repaired by cooperatives. 

Organizing and directing the move- 
ment and training the workers has 
called for a numerous personnel. In- 
dusco runs codperative schools for ac- 
countants. It organizes and operates 
schools for the children of its own 
workers and others in newly developed 
communities where no schools exist. 

As in other countries, the codpera- 
tive method is used for more than in- 
dustrial production. Students of the 
Episcopal Church’s big secondary 
school at Chennan, 150 miles from 
Kunming, have their codperative store, 
laundry and barber shop. One of the 
Church’s clergy, the Rev. Irving Wang, 
had organized a number of credit co- 
operatives among farmers in central 
China long before the war. 

At Tali, in the Southwest, former 
capital of a medieval kingdom, one of 
the new churches which have sprung up 
as a result of refugee immigration has 
organized a cooperative group among 
women students and teachers. In the 
cheerful spirit of the village people who 
decided to take in each other’s wash- 
ing, but with better results, they have 
been meeting twice a week to produce 
towels, handkerchiefs and shoes (the 
soft hand-made shoes of China), for 
their own needs. By now as in many 
similar codperatives, they have prob- 
ably created a surplus and found a 
local market to consume it. 


Highlights. A newspaper known as High- 
lights has been started recently by the Girls’ 
Friendly Society and will be distributed four 
_ times a year to the entire membership of the 
Society. This news sheet, which replaces the 
old Record, contains news events, pictures 
and future happenings and will go to every 
girl in the G.F.S. who has paid her dues. 
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Interested neighbors inspect the newly finished St. Matthias’ Church 
EB. G. Stillman photo. 


Haiti Gets New Church 


BISHOP TO DEDICATE EDIFICE 


N February 24, St. 
Day, a new church of that name 
is to be dedicated by Bishop Carson, 
at Grande Colline, Haiti. This is in 
the mountains, a two-hour ride from 
Port au Prince, through country that 
is gay with wild flowers and blossom- 
ing shrubs while northern United 
States is buried in winter. 
In their clean white clothes, over 


Portals of St. Matthias’ Church, Grande 
Colline, look out over the Haitian hills. 


Se 


Matthias’ 


300 people gathered when the church 
was just opened, walking or riding on 
horses and mules from their distant 
homes. An arch of welcome, made 
of palms and poinsettias, had been 
erected for Bishop Burton, who came 
for the first service. The Rev. David 
Macombe is the Haitian priest in 
charge, assisted by his son, Louis, a 
deacon, so all three orders of the min- 
istry were represented. 

Almost all the materials and furnish- 
ings of the church are local products, 
from the stone of which it is built to 


the scarlet flowers on the a and 


mahogany altar cross. : 
The church was given by the West 


Indies sub-committee of the New York _ 
‘Mrs.7ay 


diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Ernest G. Stillman, chairman, aided by 
$600 from the Eliza Perkins Fund, 
allotted to Haiti by the diocesan Aux- 
iliary’s missions committee of which — 
Miss Elsie Hutton is chairman. 


Though a comparatively small 
Episcopal soldiers at Camp Lee in Virginia 
have shown themselves one of the most 
energetic groups on the post in all the varied 
activities centering about the Army chapels. 
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group, Ee 


Congregation of young men at the large U. S. Naval Training Station at Great Lakes, 
Ill., joins in worship. These boys are typical of men in camps all over the country 


who are receiving the Church’s help and who participate in regular religious services. 


Broadcasts February 15 


Two nation-wide radio broadcasts in 
connection with the Army and Navy 
Commission’s campaign for $385,000 
are scheduled for Sunday, Feb. 15. 
Bishop Manning of New York, will 
broadcast over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System Episcopal Church of 
the Air at 10 A. M., (E:S.T.) from 
Station WABC, New York, and Bishop 
McKinstry of Delaware, will broad- 
cast over the Mutual network at 
11:30 Ay MenGh.s.0.)). 


Church Rallies Behind War Program 


ARMY-NAVY COMMISSION’S APPEAL FOR $385,000 WINS SUPPORT 


MMEDIATE response of the 

whole Church to the Army and 

Navy Commission’s appeal for a 

minimum of $385,000 is reported 
by Bishop Henry K. Sherrill, chairman 
of the commission, and Bishop Arthur 
R. McKinstry, executive chairman 
of the sponsors’ committee. From in- 
dividuals and parishes over the country 
come constant reports that the Church 
will support the war program whole- 
heartedly. 

One of the first gifts announced by 
Bishop Sherrill was $25,000 given an- 
onymously in memory of the late 
Bishop William Lawrence. He was 
chairman of the Army and Navy work 
during World War I, and had expected 
to help in the raising of funds for the 
‘present program. Shortly before his 
death, Bishop Lawrence said: 

“T never knew any money spent to 
‘better purposes than that given so 
freely to our Church War Commission. 
Every dollar of the money had heart, 
friendliness and sentiment behind it.” 

Bishop Sherrill expressed the hope 
‘that the $25,000 given in memory of 
Bishop Lawrence would be one of 
many large gifts which would come 
before the close of the campaign on 
March 8. 

“Nobody knows better than I how 


tragic it would be for our Church to fail 
our soldiers now,” says the Hon. Philip 
J. McCook, justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York and a prominent 
Churchman. 

“All Church people must realize 
the necessity for establishing adequate 
opportunity for men in service to main- 
tain their contact with the Church dur- 
ing the war,’ says Mr. Edward L. 
Ryerson, prominent Chicago Church- 
man, 

“All of us have close contact with 
some family of which members are in 


ARMY AND NAVY COMMISSION FUND 


service,’ comments Mr. Henry S. 
Morgan of New York. “We can 
therefore all see the need and the re- 
sults of the work of the Army and 
Navy Commission.” 

Speaking of the war effort, the Pre- 
siding Bishop told the Forward Move- 
ment commission meeting in Wash- 
ington recently: “We must win this 
war but we must win it as Christians.” 
Billions spent for defense will mean 
nothing, he added, if the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the young men in 
Service is not maintained. 

RoR Ok 

While the campaign for funds is 
progressing, the Army-and Navy Com- 
mission goes ahead with its program: 
providing Episcopal chaplains with 
portable altars and communion sets; 
copies of A Prayer Book for Soldiers 
and Sailors and other religious litera- 
ture; paying pension premiums of 
chaplains when neither the chaplain, 
his parish nor bishop can meet the 
expense; providing discretionary funds 
to meet emergencies among the men; 
aiding parishes near camps when addi- 
tional staff is necessary to provide the 
proper program. 


In every respect, the Church is mov- 


ing ahead to do her part in the war 
emergency. 
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East Carolina Has 


130,000 


OLDIERS in training at the 

large Army camp of Fort Bragg, 

at Fayetteville, N. C., are’ re- 

ceiving special attention these 
days from nearby Episcopal parishes— 
among them, St. John’s, of which the 
Rey. W. Tate Young is the rector. An 
Evening Prayer service and social hour 
is held each Sunday night at the parish 
house and recently the men of St. 
John’s gave the service boys a bar- 
becue. The other parishes near Fort 
Bragg are St. Philip-the-Apostle, 
Church of the Good Shepherd and St. 
Joseph’s. 

More than 130,000 young men are 
now in the Diocese of East Carolina 
in Army camps, marine and naval 
bases, shipyards and other defense 
projects. And near most of these 
camps are numerous Church parishes 
all doing their part to help the boys in 
service. 


Service men from Fort Bragg in North 
Carolina are entertained at nearby St. 
John’s Parish House in Fayetteville. 


Trainees 


In the Wilmington area is Camp 
Davis, one of the country’s largest 
anti-aircraft training centers. Many 
of the soldiers of this camp are regular 
members of the Young People’s Service 
League of St. John’s Parish, Wilming- 
ton, of which the Rev. R. W. Halleck 
is rector. They attend meetings each 
Sunday evening and take part in the 
program, including the payment of 
dues. One of these men stated recently 
that he had not attended a church 
service for seven years before coming 
to Camp Davis; another said he had 
learned two things since coming to 
camp—to save his money and to be 
regular in church attendance. Some 
of the Camp Davis men attend Sunday 
evening services at Tar Landing, one 
of the Church’s Inland Waterway Mis- 
sions. 

Other defense stations near Wilming- 
ton are Camp Gibbons, Ft. Fisher and 


Sturdy new Army jeeps roll along before admiring crowds on their way to maneuvers 
in North Carolina. Soldiers see many familiar faces on the sidelines and recognize 
Church friends who have entertained them at Saturday night parties or Sunday dinner. 


Poet ewig we S ew 


Soldiers in training listen attentively to 
their chaplain deliver a sermon from his 
outdoor pulpit on the back of a truck. 


the shipyards, and the parishes serving 
these include, besides St. John’s, St. 
James’, St. Paul’s, the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, St. Mark’s and St. An- 
drew’s. 

Near Jacksonville is the New River 
Marine Barracks which is being served 
by St. Mary’s parish in Kinston, and 
by Christ Church and St. Cyprian’s at 
New Bern. At Elizabeth is a dirigible 
base being served by Christ Church 
and St. Philip’s. A naval base near 
Southport is served by St. Philip’s par- 
ish, of which the Rev. J. Leon Malone 
is rector. 


Capetown Clipper, after an 18,000-mile flight, touching West Indies and Brazil en route to Africa, cames home to La Guardia airport. 


Pan American photo. 


From Africa to Florida in 39 Hours 


FRANCES JOLLY FLIES HOME ON CAPETOWN CLIPPER 


N Sunday morning Frances Jolly 
“ was peacefully teaching a class at 
Cape Mount, Liberia, on the coast of 
West Africa, her furlough overdue but 
no possible ship in sight for three 
months at least. On the following 
- Tuesday she arrived in Miami, Florida. 
An unforeseen chance to fly on the 
new Capetown Clipper brought her 
from Cape Mount to Miami in thirty- 
nine hours of flying time. She had less 
than a day’s notice, someone packed 
her bag in half an hour, Mary Wood 
‘McKenzie took on her teaching sched- 
--ule, and away she flew. She stepped 
off the train from Miami in New York 
on a chilly winter day in a thin dress, 
light coat and no hat. With her head 
- wreathed in her two long braids, and 
looking a little gaunt from excitement, 
she borrowed a sweater and even before 
going to shop she went to renew ac- 
_ quaintance at the Church Army head- 
quarters. She is one of the staff. 
She is still in her twenties. She went 
to Liberia in 1936, came home a year 
ater shaking with malaria, recovered 


Frances Jolly, on furlough from Liberia. 


more than a year, while lack of ship- 
ping delayed the return of mission 
people on furlough, she managed the 
girls’ school (House of Bethany) and 
was almost the only foreigner in Cape 
Mount. 

Although she was born in Salem, 


Mass., Minnesota claims her for she 
went to the Minnesota Teachers Train- 
ing School and taught in that state. 
She was so much interested in Church 
work that a friend led her into the 
Church Army, her training fee paid by 
the young people of Trinity Church, 
Anoka, Minn., where she had been 
president of the Y.P.F. 

In 1838, the Rev. Dr. Thomas S. 
Savage left Cape Palmas, Liberia, on 
December 28, in the brig Susan Eliza- 
beth, transferred at Monrovia Harbor 
to the bark Emperor, and arrived in 
New York on June 16. Even Bishop 
Kroll’s latest trip, in December, 1941, 
took four weeks. The great clipper 
came in two days. 

The new clipper landing place at 
Cape Mount is not yet finished though — 
it is in use. It is just across the lake 
from St. John’s Mission and School and © 
the House of Bethany. The airways — 
personnel are exceptionally fine men. 
As white men of any kind have been 
scarce at Cape Mount, it is gratifying 
to the Rev. Harvey Simmonds, head of — 
St. John’s, to be able to display such - 
representatives of white civilization. 
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(Left) Sports play important part in St. Mary’s pro- 
gram; girls line up (above) at a picnic; (right) the 
seesaw is a welcome diversion after classes. 


St. Mary’s Girls Turn Over New Leaf 


VALHALLA, N. Y. SCHOOL HELPS YOUTH WITH PROBLEMS 


URING her first year in a 
large New York public high 
school Anne Brown became 
known as a “problem child.” 
In desperation her parents consulted 
the principal and the girl’s teachers, 
but her behavior continued to be un- 
ruly and finally an offense landed her 
in Juvenile Court. But an under- 
standing judge, instead of committing 
her to a state reformatory, sent her to 
St. Mary’s-in-the-Field at Valhalla, 
N. Y., an all-year-round home and 


St. Mary’s School, founded in 1855, is in 
Westchester County, about twenty-five 
miles from New York. 


school for problem girls under Church 
auspices. 


And here Anne is starting a new life 
today together with more than fifty 
other young girls ranging in age from 
twelve to twenty-one. Most of the 
girls will remain at the school for only 
one year, but for some a two-year stay 
will be deemed advisable. 


No servants are employed at the 
school and the self-help plan is used 
entirely. Every student learns the 
household arts which include dress- 
making, laundry work, cooking, pantry 
and garden work and handcrafts. Dur- 
ing the last two years many of the 
girls have become interested in a 
chicken farm. But a good part of each 
day is spent in the classroom where 
teachers from the public school system 
come to teach classes from the eighth 
grade through the third year of high 
school. 


Picnics, hiking and outdoor sports 
and recreation, too, are emphasized in 
St. Mary’s program for rehabilitation 
and a gymnasium provides for indoor 
games and social dancing. Entertain- 
ments include three or four formal 
parties a year and occasional motion 
pictures. Parents and guardians may 
write each week but the girls are al- 
lowed to write only twice a month and 
all correspondence is supervised. 


St. Mary’s was founded in 1855 by 
Miss Grace Richmond, a devoted 
Churchwoman. Ten years later the 
Sisters of St. Mary were offered this 
work and to the present day they have 
continued to answer the challenge 
which these girls continue to make, 
Although the school is conducted under 
Episcopal auspices girls from other de- 
nominations are admitted and about 
100 are cared for yearly. Sister 
Celestine, C.S.M., has been St. Mary’s 
principal for thirteen years. 


All the marionettes and stage properties 
used in this puppet show were made by the 
girls’ Dramatic Group. 
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Children Around World 


Christians the world over—even 
in time of war—believe in the 
same God; sing the same hymns; 
use the same prayers and Bible. 


(Upper left) Calling people to 
church in African village; (left) 
Chinese pastor explains a par- 
able; (above) American chil- 
dren learning of Christ’s life. 


CHRISTIANS EVERYWHERE LIFT THE 
VOICES TO GLORIFY ONE GOD 


a 


Lenten Offering Posters showing 
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The common interests of fellow 
Christians will be considered 
this Lent by children while work- 
ing for their Lenten Offering. 


(Right) A mother puts her of- 
fering in the alms box at All 
Saints’ Mission, Bontoc, Philip- 
pines; (below) Kindergartners 
in Anking saying grace before 
luncheon party. 


In far-away India little 
girls pray the same as do 
American children. 


RISTIANS OF EVERY RACE AND — . w : 
LOR ACKNOWLEDGE ONE LORD 7 + kha : 


iterests of Christian children. 
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Monument honors memory of Ed. Schieffelin, 


scout who discovered rich Tombstone Mine. Arizona Highways photo. 


: 

N the year 1877 a group of gov- 

ernment scouts, among them one 

Ed Schieffelin, a former pros- 

pector, arrived at Fort Hua- 

chuca in southern Arizona to assist in 

tracking down the ferocious Apache 

Indians, and to protect the settlers and 
miners from their raids. 

During his spare time Schieffelin 
made many lonely trips to the hills in 
search of silver. But when the com- 
mander of the troop asked him about 
his wanderings, Schieffelin merely re- 
plied that he was looking for stones. 
“The only stone you will find will be 
your tombstone, Ed,” was his com- 

_mander’s dry comment. 

Schieffelin persisted in his search, 
however, and finally drove his pick into 
a ledge that assayed $15,000 of silver 

to the ton. When the strike was re- 
corded at Tucson, the daring miner 
gave it the name that had been sug- 
gested in a joke—the Tombstone Mine. 

But this was only the beginning, for 

Schieffelin and others made discovery 


aU 


after discovery. Soon prospectors 
from the older mining camps in Ari- 
zona, California and Nevada rushed to 
the new bonanza, and the population 
rose in three years from 100 to 14,000, 
making it the largest town in the terri- 
tory. 

As in all the boom mining camps in 
those pioneer days there was a rough 
element and claim jumping and violent 
death were the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. But there was also a steady 
influx of merchants, tradesmen and 
professional men who brought their 
families with them. To them, the need 
of a church was paramount, and the 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Episco- 
palians bestirred themselves in this 
direction. Episcopal services were held 
in a vacant store for a time. 

Arizona had been without a resident 
bishop for nearly four years, but in 
November, 1880, the Rev. George 
Kelly Dunlop was consecrated for the 
Arizona and New Mexico field, and 
immediately on his arrival there started 


to organize a parish in Tombstone. 

With his characteristic energy and 
leadership Bishop Dunlop visited the 
mining town and in a few weeks raised 
ample funds to build a church. But 
hardly had this been secured when the 
town was almost swept away by a dis- 
astrous fire and the bank where the 
money was deposited was destroyed. 

Finally in January, 1882, a young 
seminary graduate and candidate for 
Holy Orders named Endicott Peabody, 
came west to make his contribution to 
the missionary field. Years later he 
was to become famous as headmaster 
of Groton School in Massachusetts, 
where he taught many prominent 
Americans including President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Although young Peabody remained 
but six months the church was com- 
pleted under his leadership and _ re- 
mains to this day in active use as a 
parish church—the oldest non-Roman 
church building in Arizona. 

The mountains near Tombstone had 
little timber and lumber was expensive, 
so St. Paul’s was built of adobe bricks, 
a form of construction that lasts in- 
definitely. The furnishings came from 
the east and were evidently the best 
that money could buy. The pews and 
font of carved black walnut recall the 
style and taste of a bygone day and 
the red carpet in ecclesiastical design 
has been carefully patched and pre- 
served. 

The heyday of this great mining 
camp, which produced millions of 
dollars in silver ore, soon passed. This 
caused a great shift in population; 
families and businesses moved else- 
where and Tombstone receded to the 
position of a small town with less than 


one-tenth of its one-time population. 


On every side today are abandoned 
stores and dwellings, crumbling walls 
of imposing structures, and_ streets 
leading to nowhere that once were 
solidly built up with» houses» and — 
stores. 


ymbstone Recalls ‘Wild West’ Era 


JIRCH SERVED MINERS, TRADERS, ADVENTURERS IN SILVER RUSH 


St. ,Paul’s_ parish 
shared these changes. Resident vicars 
have come and gone. At times the 
pastoral care has been carried on from 
Bisbee, Douglas, and even from No- 
gales, seventy-five miles away. For 
two periods—one of them three years 
long—services were suspended alto- 
gether. 

But with real courage and devotion 
the remaining pioneer families and 
their descendants have kept the parish 
organization and activities alive and 


naturally has 


functioning. The Guild has main- 
tained its regular stated meetings for 
fifty-nine years without a break and 
lay readers, when they were available, 
have carried on in the absence of a 
priest-in-charge. The Rev. Edward 
L. Freeland, rector of St. John’s 
Church in Bisbee, is priest-in-charge. 

Brighter days appear ahead for this 
colorful and historic little town, for 
Fort Huachuca is being rapidly ex- 
panded in size and many officers’ 
families are making their homes here. 


(Below) The Main Street in Tombstone, Arizona, once a shopping district for thousands 
of miners and their families. Keysione photo. (Bottom, left) Historic St. Paul’s is oldest 
Protestant church in Arizona and is visited by people from all over the world. 
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Old houses are being repaired and some 
new ones built and considerable mining 
on a small scale is under way. Doubt- 
less this will never again be a work of 
first importance, but to those who 
value the past, St. Paul’s will always 
be known as a pioneer “‘mother church” 
of the old West. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Newport 
News, Va., has opened its parish house as a 
“Hospitality House” for defense service men 
stationed nearby. 


The Rev. Dr. Endicott Peabody (below) at 
St. Paul’s which he helped build; (bottom) 
Old Bird Cage Theater. Arizona Highways, 


T the University of Pennsyl- 

vania,” says President Thomas 

S. Gates, an Episcopalian, “we 

put the chaplain in the center 
of things because we think that re- 
ligion ought to be in the center of 
things.” 

And here in this historic old Phila- 
delphia institution founded by Benja- 
min Franklin in 1740, religion is a 
focal point of the University’s life. 
Many of the 7,000 undergraduates and 
graduate students take their personal, 
social and religious problems to the 
Rev. J. Clemens Kolb, University 
Chaplain. 

Chaplain Kolb, a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church, has ample oppor- 
tunity to study and gauge Pennsyl- 
vania’s students. The University has 
provided him with a house near the 
campus and here over an afternoon cup 
of tea or across the dinner table he 
carries on lively informal discussions 
with students from his course in Re- 
ligious Orientation and their friends. 
Frequently he lunches or dines at the 
fraternity houses and the discussions 
here usually end in a fireside get-to- 
gether. During the football season 


Mr. Kolb is a guest at least once a: 


week at the training table. 

When asked whether he thinks 
today’s college youth differs from the 
students of fifteen years ago in its atti- 
tude toward religion, Chaplain Kolb 
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(Left) The Provost’s Tower as seen through a dormitory archway at University of 
Pennsylvania; (above) Chaplain Kolb often dines with the Freshmen in Houston Hall 
prior to meeting the group in his office in the Administration Building for-a further chat. 


Pennsylvania's Chaplait 


CHURCHMAN IN STRATEGIC POSITION A 


declared that he thinks the main dif- 
ference is in their attitude toward re- 
ligion and science. 

“Instead of treating them as irrecon- 
cilable as did the students of the 
1920’s, they look upon science and re- 
ligion either as subjects that ought to 
live happily together, or else as 
attempts to answer quite different ques- 
tions. Science, they say, is interested 


in the question, ‘How?’ Religion is in- 


terested in the question, ‘Why?’ They 
say the two can only quarrel when they 
trespass on the other’s territory.” 
The position of the chaplain at 
Pennsylvania is a unique one. As far 
as is known he is the only chaplain of 
a university who is appointed by the 
Trustees and maintained entirely by 
the university, who is an administra- 
tive officer, a faculty member, and 
who meets with the Board of Trustees 


Chaplain Kolb’s lectures to University’s senior student nurses are part of their training. 
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The Chaplain discusses a point with students in his Religious Orientation class. About 
80 per cent of his work is with the 4,700 undergraduates. (Right) Dr. Thomas Sovereign 
Gates, president of University, who believes education and religion must work together. 


it University’s Center 


HOOL FOUNDED BY BEN FRANKLIN 


and is on the Administrative Council 
as well as being a member of the Com- 
mittee for Student Affairs. He also is 
in charge of chapel services. 

Almost all faiths have their own 
chaplains, but Chaplain Kolb codp- 
erates with them in both activities and 
policies. All have their own associa- 
tions—the -Protestants the Christian 
Association, the Roman Catholics the 
Newman Society and for the Jews the 


Louis Marshall Society. Their work 
is entirely independent from Mr. Kolb 
unless they wish to do something in the 
University—then they must first con- 
fer with him. 

The Episcopal Chaplain of the Uni- 
versity is the Rev. James Howard 
Jacobson, who has his office along with 
the other Protestant denominations in 
the Christian Association Building. His 
work includes celebration of the Holy 


Frequent meetings are held with denominational chaplains and Christian Association staff. 
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Phillips Studio 


Communion every morning in the 
Chapel of the Association, the holding 
of discussion groups and the founding 
and carrying on of the Canterbury 
Club. 

Chapel services at Pennsylvania are 
held once a month either on a Wednes- 
day or Thursday at an hour when most 
students are on campus, usually around 
ten or eleven o’clock in the morning. 

All classes are excused and usually 
more than 1,000 students attend this 
service which is conducted by the 
chaplain and is sponsored by some 
group within the University. The 
chaplain always preaches at these 
services and the music is furnished by 
the University Choral Society of 150 
voices. 

“Every Chapel is definitely an occa- 
sion at the University,” Mr. Kolb de- 
clares, ‘‘and since attendance is volun- 
tary we believe that we are slowly find- 
ing some light on the problem of mak- 
ing religion a very real thing in the 
life of the University.” 

To quote President Gates, who has 
done much to place religion in the 
center of life at Pennsylvania: ‘In 
America, we place great faith, and 
justly so, in higher education. It is a 
light which may illumine mankind. But 
it is not some wonder-working panacea 
which will cure all our ills. Education 
will be ‘The light that failed’ unless it 
works hand in hand with religion.” 
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rappers Have February Christmas 


BAYOU FOLK CELEBRATE NOEL AFTER MUSKRAT SEASON 


Y the end of February most 

people have forgotten about 

Christmas and have entered 

upon Lenten work. But not in 
Terrebonne Parish, Louisiana. Here, 
about twenty-five miles below the 
town of Houma, in one of the state’s 
southernmost counties, is a sluggish 
bayou known as “du Large” along 
whose banks are scattered the house- 
boats of approximately 200 muskrat 
trappers. And here, this year as every 
year, at the end of the trapping season 
in February, these kindly, industrious 
folk will celebrate their Christmas. 

For when the calendars of Chris- 
tians in all other parts of the world 
indicate that the regular Christmas 
season has come, the houseboats of the 
families in this settlement are scattered 
all along the marsh waterways hunting 
“rats.” The season usually does not 


end until the middle of February, and 


by the time the pelts have been 
marketed, and the houseboats have 
come back up the bayou, the Lenten 
season has opened. But this does not 
deter the trapper folk. The idea for 
this community celebration originated 
with the workers at the little Episcopal 
mission of St. Andrew’s, which serves 
the families in this settlement, for they 
felt it unfair for the children to be 
deprived of their Christmas. 

Most of these marsh folk earn a 
meager living by trapping muskrats 
during the months from November to 
February. At other times throughout 
the year they trawl for shrimps and 
oysters in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Isolated for many years from the 
main currents of civilization, these fair- 
complexioned and blue-eyed people are 
one of the mysteries of southwestern 
Louisiana. They have lived along the 
Bayou du Large for four generations, 


Bishop Jackson and Mr. D’Aubert (left) 

with trappers’ tots; (lower left) a house- 

boat; (below) bayou sunset; Bishop Jack- 

son (right) at Mission party; (lower right) 
St. Andrew’s Mission. 


but no one knows where they came 
from. Some Southerners believe they 
originally emigrated from the inland 
because many of the “‘oldsters” can re- 
member that their fathers were un- 
familiar with trapping and trawling. 
Apparently of Scotch and English de- 
scent, their ruddy complexions, fair 
hair and eyes and drawl are very like 
the mountaineers of Kentucky or Ten- 
nessee. 

Some of the people in this region 
have intermarried with the French and 
have adopted their ways and customs. 
But those of English and Scotch an- 
cestry stay by themselves and seldom 
leave the bayou’s banks. 

It was for these law-abiding and 
hard-working folk that St. Andrew’s 
Mission was founded in 1914 by the 
late Rev. Gardiner L. Tucker, former 
rector of St. Matthew’s Church in 
Children were sometimes 


Houma. 
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The American flag is an unfamiliar but welcome sight on shipping along colorful Iceland waterfront at Reykjavik. Three Lions photo. 


Chaplain on Job 
in Iceland 


af troops in Iceland have as chaplain the 

Rev. Merrill G. Tennyson, former rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Alhambra, Cal. Reporting to the Rt. 
Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop of Massachusetts, head 
of the Episcopal Church’s Army and Navy Commission, 
Mr. Tennyson says that American morale in Iceland is 
fine. 

In codperation with the Church of England’s chief of 
chaplains in Iceland, the Rev. J. C. F. Hood, services in 
Reykjavik have been arranged so that men can attend at 
least every other Sunday. Mr. Tennyson says that not 
only the troops in and near the city’ come but also “for- 
eign ministers, consuls, admirals, generals, nurses, volun- 


brought to Dr. Tucker for baptism 


one of the trappers. In 1922 the mis- 


teer workers, and exiled potentates, of whom there are 
many.” 

The Church of Iceland is Lutheran, with a cathedral in 
Reykjavik and over a hundred parish churches elsewhere 
in the country. Chaplain Hood reports most generous 
hospitality of the Icelanders in lending churches for the 
English services. Activity of the English chaplains may 
be judged from the fact that in the past fifteen months 
488 officers and men have been confirmed. Bishop 
Llwellyn Deane of Aberdeen has toured the country for 
confirmation and other services. 

Chaplain Tennyson reports a need of equipment for 
church and recreation. The Army and Navy Commis- 
sion will care for his needs as far as possible. Radios do 
not work well and there are no pianos, so other resources 
for music must be developed. 

Among chapels which have been put up specially for 
army use by the English forces, two were designed and 
built by members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. They found themselves on military duty in Ice- 
land and were glad to have some architectural practice. 


several shrimp trawlers ‘‘parked”’ in 


from this remote section of the parish. 
Becoming curious the rector visited the 
neighborhood one day and found many 
families living on the bayou and in the 
marshes. He discovered that none of 
them had attended school and that 
they had only the vaguest notions 
about religion. Indeed, all they knew 
was that they were Protestants. 
Distressed by their plight, Dr. 
Tucker raised a few hundred dollars, 
ordered some lumber on credit and 
started building a church. Before this 
the first religious services in the neigh- 
borhood had been held in the home of 
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sion school was opened and with this 
these folk had a community center. 
Because of the lack of roads these 
trappers were still almost totally iso- 
lated as late as 1930. The family 
groups intermarried, social life was 
limited and the Church service each 
Sunday afternoon was the “big event” 
of the week. But through the efforts 
of Dr. Tucker, a road was built 
through to the mission thus making it 
possible to reach St. Andrew’s in any 
kind of weather. Heretofore, the only 
means of access had been by boat and 
it was not an uncommon sight to see 


front of the mission door. 

With the opening of the new road 
the trappers began to come into con- 
tact with the outside world. Their 
children moved away and established 
homes elsewhere and some began seek- 
ing new ways to earn a living. 

The mission’s latest plans were to 
close its school and send the children 
to the public school at Theriot, eight 
miles distant. In place of the school 
the mission would have a social wel- 
fare and community center with a 
Church Army Captain and his wife 
living at the mission. 


2S 


LL of us know that our indi- 
vidual lives are carried in a 
great stream of life. The 
stream is a living one. It is 
- made up of all the lives that surround 
us in their ongoing movement. In 
that particular stream in which we are 
carried—American life in the twen- 
tieth century—there are many things 
which are so much a part of the 
common life that we all take them 
for granted. 
Sleeping; falling in love, voting, pay- 
ing taxes, the newspapers, work, 
school, the movies—we have no doubt 
that all these belong to life. 

There are other things borne on the 
current of our common life that are 
not so obvious to us. Among these 
are praying, going to church, the 
_ Bible, sacraments, ministers or 
priests. They flow in the stream but 
not in the center of it. Often they 

~ seem to lie in the backwaters. For 
a few people such things enter deep- 
ly into the stuff of their everyday 
life. For a larger number these things 


Eating, drinking and, 


fringe the edges of their lives as some- 
thing they have to do with and on. 

Marginal and little understood as 
the practices of religion are for many 
of us, there are many things we accept 
and find intelligible in life which can 
help us to understand these less fa- 
miliar matters. We accept the fact 
that athletes and soldiers require 
training periods, that they need to 
build up reserves of strength and to 
learn the assured responses that will 
stand by them in the day of strain. 
We know the difference that diet makes 
and try to feed our children the things 
their bodies need. Every good house- 
hold has its times of cleaning and reor- 
dering. We send our children to in- 
tellectual “middlemen.” All of us 
believe in recreation. 

These familiar ways find their paral- 
lels in the practices of religion. The 
practices of religion have to do with 
the care of the heart, the cultivation of 
the spirit and the discipline of the will. 
There is inner fitness and strength. 
Men crack up under strain when they 


lack it. 
itual backbone, a structure of right 
purposes and there is faulty spiritual 
posture, too. The heart has its cen- 
ters of infection. Lives get just as 
disorderly as houses do. The spirit 
grows by what it feeds on. It needs 
to feed on the spirits of those greater 
than ourselves. Going into the pres- 
ence of what is high and holy is the 
religious equivalent of going into the 
presence of great natural beauty, just 
to look at it. Adoration and praise 
are the religious forms of applause. 

The invitation to explore these ways 
is not an invitation to a self-centered 
improvement of our selves so that we 
may be more pleased with ourselves 
than we already are, It is an invitation 
to explore the ways by which we can . 
become better people to live with, for 
the sake of our families and friends 
and our companions on the way. 

Real religion is what happens when 
men become aware of the presence of 
God.. It is making the right answer in 
that presence. The Christian religion 
is what happens when men meet God 
making Himself known and coming 
into the world of our experience in 
Christ. It is not doing what someone 
else asks of us. It is not doing the 
conventional thing. At bottom it is 
as straightforward as giving the right 
answer to grief or a great play or a 
great character. 

The first step in making the right 
answer to God is the acknowledg- 
ment or recognition of His being and 
His presence, that He is and who He zs. 

Religion is not a compartment in 
aur lives, but it needs a compartment. 
Ii God, Christ, the prophets, the Cross 
are to have our attention, they must 
have a time and a place for receiving 
it. In our common life, Sunday is a 
day set apart for paying attention to 
God. If we do not pay attention to 
Him on Sundays the chances are we 
shall not do so on any other days. 

The deep hungers of the heart are 
more readily neglected and the voices 
of those who declare that it is time 
to pray are more easily drowned out. 
It is far easier to forget that we do 
not live by bread alone than to forget 
that we most certainly do live by 
bread. 


A quotation from Not By Bread Alone, 
the Presiding Bishop’s Lenten book, by 
Angus Dun (N. Y. Harpers, $1.50). Printed 
by permission of the publishers. 
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There is such a thing as spir- 
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Hand More This foam Few Recent Books 


The Quotable Bible, Edited by Louis M. 
Notkin, foreword by Ralph W. Sockman. 
(Samuel Curl, Inc., Publishers, pages 715. 
$3.00.) Though the Bible has headed the 
best seller lists for many years, it is still hard 
reading. Many people have tried their hand 
at making it easier, and now we have Mr. 
Notkin with his attempt to make it not only 
sold but read. The print is good, the text 
numbers are less distractingly placed than in 
the conventional versions. We have his word 
for it that he has left nothing vital out, and 
that he has left out passages which he guar- 
antees we won’t miss (verified by this re- 
viewer). The story is all there, and it is as 
good and absorbing a story as ever. There 
is a concise index in the back, and several 
pages of Biblical quotations. It is still the 
Bible and not a string of more or less familiar 
quotations. 


“Everything comes out of the people... . 
We have been told that the term democracy 
has ceased to mean anything . . . but now it 
seems to me it is one of the very few political 
terms that do mean anything. You can see a 
future for it,” writes J. B. Priestley, outlining 
some constructive ideas for the present and 
the future, in a small new book of social 
philosophy, Out of the People (N. Y., Harper, 
160 pages, $1.50). 


Twelve distinguished men from Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Poland, Norway, and Spain, 
who have come out of great tribulation to 
the United States in recent months, tell their 
stories in a book called We Escaped (N. Y., 
Macmillan, 258 pages, $2). They speak with- 
out hero‘cs and they tell few horrors but their 
stories enrich the mind of the reader. 


You Can Be Happily Married by Gilbert 
Appelhof, Jr., (N. Y., Macmilan Co. $2), is a 
clergyman’s practical, straightforward guide 
to successful marriage. The Christian phi- 
losophy of life is stressed throughout this 
book, which is of particular value both 
to young people and to clergymen who 
are called upon to do marriage counseling. 


The Story of the Bible, by Walter Russell 
Bowie, (N. Y., Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.95). 
Dr. Bowie has told the fascinating stories of 
Adam and Eve, Moses, Samson and: Delilah, 
Joseph, David and Goliath, Jesus and the 
Apostles, and many others, in such a way 
that they can be enjoyed by adults and chil- 


PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 


Prices cut 10% to 50%. (Cloth editions excepted.) 
Separate or combined. Different sizes. Send for 
Catalogue F. LYCETT, INC., Church Section, 
317 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Everything for Church and Church People 
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dren alike. Illustrated with more than twenty 
colored pictures, this book is a cheaper edition 
of the one that was first published several 
years ago. 


All who have to do with children, whether 
as teacher, rector, or mere parent, will find 
stimulus and help in Raimundo de Ovies’ 
book, The Church and the Children (N. Y., 
Morehouse-Gorham, 213 pages, $2). After 
years of teaching a class of children and 
holding children’s services, many of them 
broadcast, the dean of St. Philip’s Cathedral, 
Atlanta, generously puts at the disposal of 
the reader all the practical suggestions possi- 
ble, including many of his sermons to chil- 
dren, with brief analyses to show his purpose 
and method. 


One of the fine books of the winter is 
High Conquest, the story of mountaineering, 
by James Ramsey Ullman (N. Y., Lippin- 
cott, 334 pages, many fine photos, maps, 
$3.75), of particular interest to Church people 
because it includes the story of “our own” 
Archdeacon Hudson Stuck’s climb of Mt. 
Denali (or McKinley) in Alaska. 


. Petersham. 


A Little Book of Prayers by Emilie Fendall 
Johnson with drawings by Maud and Miska 
(New York, Viking. $1.) 
Simple and strong prayers for children have 
sometimes been very hard to find. 


THE REVIKYLE 


wit Au CRC BUY 
eee BULLETIN it 


The beautiful De Luxe 
Church Bulletin 
Board, sold at the extremely low 
price of $59.00. More than five- 
thousand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old 
cabinet can be furnished in any 
desired size at small cost. Or you 
can build your own cabinet from 
our free blue prints and have a 
complete new bulletin at a great 
saving. 

‘Write for information. 


Ask for Catalog 208. 
H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Davenport, Iowa 
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Ry ANGUS DUN 


people. 


secular problems. 


ings to be found along the way. 


price of $1.25 per copy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS . 


aie, ALONE 


By ANGUS DUN 


Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School 


The Presiding Bishop’s 
Book for Lent 


BY BREAD 


| ee would be hard to conceive of a clearer, plainer-speaking introduc- 
tion to the “practices of religion” than this. 
Church, the Sacraments, and truly Christian living in response to the 
Highest are explained in terms of what they can mean to ordinary 


Worship, Prayer, the 


The way to use this book is to devote one week to each chapter, making 
provision for giving each the attention ordinarily given to important 
Not By Bread Alone, so used, will be a competent, 
friendly guide to the devotional life pointing out the values and mean-: | 


Price, $1.50 * 


* Parish groups interested in buying ten or more copies for study during 
Lent may obtain their copies from any bookseller at the special quantity 


New York 


Dade 


ANNUAL REPORTS CHURCH GAINS IN PAST YEAR _ 


In 1940 the Episcopal Church com- 

municant strength, for the first time in 
its history, passed the million and a 
half mark. According to the 1942 
Living Church Annual, published by 
- Morehouse-Gorham Co., 34,434 new 
communicants, or as many persons as 
live in Santa Barbara, Calif., were 
added to the Church’s rolls. This 
brought the total confirmed members 
to 1,519,483. 


The largest percentage of increase 
in the domestic field was 22.31 per 
cent in Pennsylvania, followed by 
Delaware with an increase of 9.28 per 
cent. In the foreign field Haiti and 
Cuba showed the greatest percentages 
of gain. 

__ One encouraging trend shown by the 

Annual’s figures is that the Church’s 
-communicant growth is considerably 
greater than the general growth of the 
population. The ratio of communi- 
cants to population ‘in continental 
United States is now one in 90.232, 
as compared with one in 97.35 in 1930, 


A History of 


Early Christian Literature 


By Enpoar J. GoopdsPEED > 


The development of Christian thought 
and life in the early days of persecution and 
conflict becomes much more clearly under- 
stood through early Christian literature 
other than the New Testament. New dis- 
coveries and old manuscripts newly brought 
to light in recent years, have increased our 
knowledge of the work of these vigorous 
early Christian writers and workers. Dr. 
Goodspeed, co-author of the Smith-Good- 
speed Bible, author of more than thirty 
books about the Bible, and one of America’s 
foremost Biblical and Greek scholars, here 
presents a valuable and exhaustive survey 
of the subject—the first of its kind in 
English in 50 years. $2.50 


This is a far different figure from that 
of 1830 when only one person in 415 
was an Episcopalian. 

The gain in communicant strength 
of the Episcopal Church was much 
more rapid between the years 1930 and 
1940, than in the years 1910 to 1920 
and 1920 to 1930. 

The Annual gives the total number 


of baptized persons in the Church as 


This “Victory” Cross 
was designed by Mr. 
Kuo Yuan-Hsi, a Chi- 
nese architect, with 
suggestions from Bishop 
Ronald O. Hall of 
Hong Kong. Cards 
bearing it were print- 
ed and used in Chinese 
Sunday schools. 


2,073,546 in the continental United 
States. Including foreign missions the 
figure reaches 2,162,022. 

Increases also are noted in the num- 
bers of ordinations, of candidates for 
Holy Orders, and of marriages and 


burials and the number of lay readers: 
has increased to 4,500. 

Contributions for all purposes to- 
taled $33,670,357, a decrease of $911,- 
728 over the previous year. The An- 
nual says editorially, however, that it 
believes ‘‘the decrease is largely in gifts. 
for special purposes, and not particu- 
larly in gifts for regular parochial sup- 
port.” 

Decreases are noted as follows: 28. 
in the number of clergy, 35 in the par- 
ishes and missions, 70 in baptisms, and 
3,945 in confirmations. The Church 
schools also show decreases in num- 
bers of teachers and pupils, thus fol- 
lowing the same general trend as the 
secular schools. 


A travel book, of easy reading and full of 
local scenes, is Behold the West Indies by 
Amy Oakley (N. Y., Appleton-Century, 1941, 
540 pages, many drawings by Thornton Oak- 
ley, $4). It describes a circuit of the Carib- 
bean by plane and boat from Miami around 
by all the islands to Panama. 


The Complete BIBLE 


An American Translation 


By SMITH AND GOODSPEED 


Every American will want to read and own a copy 


of this American Bible. 


It is the very Bible we know 


and love, but translated from the original Greek and 
Hebrew direct into modern language, so that its 


words and meanings are doubly clear. 
inspirational as it is easy to read. 


A Bible as 
Contains Old 


Testament, New Testament, and the 14 Books of the 
Apocrypha, rarely found in standard Bibles. 1,372 
pages. Cloth-bound, stamped in gold, $3.00. Genuine 


leather-bound gift edition, $5.00. 


Principles of 
Christian Living 
By GerALp BirNEY SMITH 


Revised by 
LeLAND Foster Woop 


One of the most widely-read and 
popular guides to practical Christian- 
ity, in a newly-revised edition. A 
particularly important book for to- 
day, when each of us must choose 
between love for democracy and 
hate for the means by which we are 
forced to defend it. ‘A valuable 
guide to any thoughtful reader who 
wants to learn how life may be or- 
ganized and directed on Christian 
principles.” —Christian Century. $2.00 


The Prophets 


and Their Times 
By J. M. P. SMITH 


Revised Edition by 
Wittwm A. IRWIN 


A famous, profound, and readable 
discussion of the great Old Testa- 
ment religious leaders, portrayed 
against the social and political back- 
grounds of their times. This new 
edition, coming at a time when au- 
thoritarianism is again the enemy of © 
religious progress, gives to our gen- 
eration a challenging picture of other 
days when problems much like our 
own called forth a significant and 
lasting response. $2.50 


Order from your bookstore or-direct from THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago 
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The National Council this month 
loses the services of the Rev. Charles 
W. Sheerin, vice-president for promo- 
tion during the past four years. He 
becomes rector of Epiphany Church, 
Washington, D. C., one of the Church’s 
most distinguished parishes. He suc- 
ceeds the Very Rev. ZeBarney T. Phil- 


lips, now dean of Washington Cath- 
edral. 
Dr. Sheerin was appointed vice- 


president of the National Council by 
the Presiding Bishop early in 1938. 
Under his direction, the promotional 
work of the Church has been unified 
and strengthened. He became widely 
known through the Church by reason 
of his extensive travels, counseling and 
advising parishes and dioceses on Pro- 
gram activities. He has come in con- 
tact with thousands of clerical and lay 
Church leaders and presented the 
Church’s program of missions, educa- 
tion and social service on many occa- 
sions. 

Before coming to the National 
Council, Dr. Sheerin was rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Chattanooga; Grace 


Student Communion February 15 


Sixty-five thousand Episcopal young per- 
sons who are students in American colleges 
and universities will join in prayer on Feb. 
15 with millions of other students—allies and 
enemies—throughout the world. The occa- 
sion has double significance for Episcopal 
students, for it is the day of their National 
Corporate Communion as well as the Uni- 
versal Day of Prayer. 

The National Commission on College 
Work each year asks Episcopal students to 
make their corporate communion on the 
third Sunday in February, for that is the day 
on which students the world over, led by 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
join in an act of dedication and faith. 

This year the National Corporate Com- 
munion will precede the day on which many 
young men, including scores of Episcopalians, 
will register for selective service. A number 
of parishes will devote the service on that 
day to the needs of those who will register. 


© BUY DEFENSE BONDS © 


Buy Defense Bonds out of proceeds of Sun- 
flower Dishcloth Sales. 


Your group can buy 
twice as many and gain twice the benefit for 
your organization, 

Sample Free to > Official 


| Sangamon Mills Est. 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Dr. Sheern Leaves National Council 


Dr. Charles W. Sheerin 


and Holy Trinity, Richmond, Va., and 
St. Paul’s, Waco, Texas. He was editor 
for six years of The Southern Church- 
man. He is a graduate of Columbia 
University and Virginia Theological 
Seminary. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PRAYER BOOK 
INTERLEAVES 


By WituiAmM Patmer Lapp 


Some Reflections on how the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer might be made more in- 
fluential in our English-speaking world. 


AN EXCELLENT LENTEN BOOK 


Here will be found the result of a life- 
time of scholarship, presented in a singu- 
larly readable style. It is no dry as dust 
treatise but the wealth of substantial in- 
formation and stimulating thought is in- 
terlarded with occasional witticisms. 

How did the liturgy of the Church 
grow, what are the reasons behind the 
ceremonial, and how might the worship 
of the Church be improved, are some 
subjects discussed. 

The clergy will find much to seriously 
consider in the facts and ideas set forth in 
this book. Laymen will worship more in- 
telligently and derive greater inspiration 


by reading it. 
*“\ much needed contribution to the litur- 
I do not know of 


gical life of our Church. 
any similar book which combines so ad- 
mirably sound learning, common_ sense and 
reverent wit.’—(a professor of Church His- 


tory). 

Cloth 182 pages 2 illustrations $1.25 

. At all booksellers or from the publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

114 Fifth Avenue New York 


ago. 


Delaware. 


Single copies, $1.20. 


35 West 32nd Street 


The HYMNAL for BOYS and GIRLS 


Unique in its field 
A book long needed 


/IT]1 HE HYMNAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS is exactly what we have been look- 
ing for and, in fact, it is what should have been done for children years 
It is without a doubt the finest hymnal for the younger children that we 
have ever seen.''—Victor D. Hanby, Bursar, Cathedral Church, Wilmington, 


150 carefully selected hymns and tunes, all within the 
range of the young mind and voice. 


22 pages of chants, responses and offertories. 


A section of worship material including a list af ers 
appropriate for Junior Choirs. 


Returnable copies sent for examination upon request. 


————D, APPLETON- CENTURY COMPANY ———= 


Introductory quantity price, 90 cents. 


New York, N. Y. 


Outfitters to 


CHURCH and CLERGY 


Clerical Suits, Cassocks, Surplices, Choir 
Vestments, Altar Linens. 
Inquiries invited. Buk 
562 St! 5 
c.M. ALMY & SON, INC. ‘New York 


YPESTMENTS for] 
Clergy and Choir 


Altar Linens . . . . Embroideries .... 


Materials by the yard ... . Tailoring 
Episcopal Church Flags. Send for catalogue. 


Ji MESHAGES ENGo, Gtr Aveness 


John Magee’s Poem 


The sonnet, High Flight, written by 
John G. Magee, Jr., before his death 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force in 
England, and published in the last 
issue of FORTH, is to have a perma- 
nent place in the records of the Library 
of Congress. The original manuscript 
is being exhibited there now and will 
be published together with his other 
verse and some letters. 
The Library of Congress is making 
an exhibit of poems having to do with 
faith and freedom in connection with 
the 150th anniversary of the Bill of 
Rights. Original manuscripts will be 
~~ shown of some of Robert Burns’ 
‘i poetry, Julia Ward Howe’s Battle 
Hymn of the Republic and Joyce Kil- 
Churchwomen are doing their part to meet the war emergency. One of the ways is mer’s poems of the first World War. 
through the committee on special equipment for chaplains of the Army and Navy Com- High Flight will have a special place 
mission, Above, Dr. Henry B. Washburn, executive secretary of the commission, is ~ 2 Cua 
receiving a box of altar linens from Mrs. Irving W. Clark, president of the Western 10 this exhibit. 
Massachusetts Diocesan Altar Guild. Miss Mary Chester Buchan, chairman of the 
committee, is at the left. Diocesan Altar Guilds have equipped 96 chaplains and made Zanzibar, famous east African seaport, was 
1;390" pieees of Tinea’ since war began, a wicked and flourishing center of the slave 
trade when British mission work was started 
there. Now, eighty years later, the old slave 
In Columbus, Ga., Trinity Church is taking of the congregation give private parties or marketplace is occupied by a fine cathedral 
the lead in entertaining soldier guests. After take a soldier or two home for a home- with its altar where the whipping post used 
Vesper Service comes a social hour and many cooked meal, to be. 


The Leading Protestant Journal, The Christian Century, has this to say about 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 
IN THE 


INTHE 


i 


~ ggonce & DEM? 


ee) §=6AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By GEORGE E. DE MILLE 


“A more fair-minded and judicious history of this very controversial 
question could not be written. The author recognizes that parties exist 
in his Church, and have existed since its organization in early days of 
the republic, .. . Mr. DeMille, himself a high churchman, one infers, 
ascribes high value to the influence of the ‘evangelical’. element, but 
judges that the revival of the Church from its low estate after the 
Revolution and its development in numbers and morale are chiefly due 
to the ‘Catholic’ element. He gives lively—and by no means hagi- 
ographic—pictures of such leaders as Seabury, Hobart, Doane, Whit- 
tingham and John Henry Hopkins. Taking the whole record into 
account—the growth of ritualism, the stress upon the ‘Catholic’ concept, 
the rise of Episcopal monastic institutions, and all the rest—it does not 
appear to the author, or to this reviewer, that the ‘Catholic movement’ 
is a Romeward movement or likely to become one.” 


Handsomely printed and bound, $2.50 per copy. 


Order from your Book Store or from 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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These three young clergy who had their 
pictures taken one April day in 1900 were 
destined to give more than a century of 
service to China, They are still hard at 
work, one in China, one in Hawaii, one in 
the United States. From left to right they 
are: Arthur M. Sherman, in China, 1899- 
1930, and now with Forward in Service. 
Robert E. Wood, in China since 1898 and 
still there, officially retired but active as ever 
in Wuchang. S. Harrington Littell, in China 
1898-1929 and Bishop of Honolulu. 


The Church must accept the responsibility 
of being a witness to society concerning the 
social order. She must reform herself and 
become more outward looking. Parishes 
must cease to live for themselves alone, a 
little community of the elect in the midst of 
the larger sub-Christian society. Parishes 
must learn to evaluate themselves, not in 
terms of fine buildings, good music, and a 
multitude of “parish activities,’ but in terms 
of their influence for social welfare and their 
Christian witness in the neighborhood in 
which they are located.—Clifford P. More- 
house, editor, The Living Church. 


FORTH QUIZ 


Answers to questions on page 3. 


1. St. Benedict’s at Besao. Page 10. 

2. By shrimp and oyster trawling in Gulf 
of Mexico. Page 24. 

3. At Miami, Florida. Page 16. 


4. Dressmaking, cooking, gardening, hand- 
crafts. Page 17, 


5. Workers, consumers, government. 
Page 12, 
6. About 80 per cent. Page 22. 


7. Mr. John Marston of Cynwyd, Pa. In 
1877. Page’6. 


8. Chiefly by the West Indies subcommit- 
tee of the New York Diocesan. Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Page 13. 


9. Because the little lumber available in 
that region was very expensive. Page 20. 


10. About 90 per cent. Page 7. 
11, The coughing sickness. Page 8. 
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Message Number One* 


Where 
Do You Buy 
Your Books? 


If you are looking for a fine Bible or Prayer Book for your son or daughter 
away at school or in the service, a religious book for yourself or friend 
—are you aware that our business is established to care for just such 
requests? 


We specialize in all religious items—books, pictures, crosses, cards, 
ecclesiastical appointments, text books, parish supplies—for the con- 
venience of all churchmen. We are more than an ordinary book store. 


Our business is mainly “mail order.’ Mail order business means cata- 
logs. Thousands are sent out periodically. Considerable time, effort, and 
expense are invested in them to bring to the Church the latest in religious 
literature and supplies. 


Built upon almost 60 years of experience, our business reaches into 
every Diocese and Missionary District. We can help all members of the 
Church secure unusual items because our staff is in daily touch with all 
publishers and suppliers of religious materials. In addition we carry 
on an extensive publishing business for the Church. 


FORTH readers are invited to participate in our facilities. A post card 
will place your name on our mailing list. You will receive our Lent 
and Easter catalog without delay. 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York City 


*The first of a Series of Messages to Readers of FORTH Magazine. 


FREE SAMPLE: PROSPECTUS - CATALOGUE 


TRUE TO THE BIBLE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
for All Age Groups — Nursery to Adult 


Don’t fail to send at once for details of Standard fully 
g, Graded Lessons (Cradle Roll to Young People); Uniform 
(\ Graded Lessons (Beginners to Adults); supporting teach- 
ing materials and Illustrated Weekly Papers (Children to 
Adults). Tell us your department, name and size of 
school, Address Desk FQ-2. 


Distinguished, individual de- 
signs for every purse and 
purpose. 

Send wording and size for 
FREE SKETCH and quota- 
tion — no obligation. 
Illustrated booklet on request. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO. 


CLERGY and CHOIR 


Vestments 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks 
Academic Hoods, Birettas, Caps 
“Quality—fairly priced’’ 
(837 Vestment Makers 105 Years 1942 


36 E. 22nd St., N.Y.C. 2 


Interior of the Morehouse-Gorham Store 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. | 
131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Gottschalks 


METAL SPONGE 


In Advance 


You’re a reader 
of the Word 


* 
be @ Sharer 
too / 


‘You can share the Word with 
others and receive an income for life 
for yourself—easily and simply 
through the Annuity Agreement 
plan of the American Bible Society. 
Why not join the thousands of 
grateful owners of these Agree- 
ments—those who REGULARLY re- 
ceive their checks at stated intervals 
—those who have that pleasant satis- 
faction of knowing that their agree- 


AN 
INCOME 


ASSURED 
° 


Lenten Forward. bi 

allied nations, the Army, 

Force, Civilian Defense workers, war suf- 
ferers and others is part of the Lenten issue 
of Forward—day by day. “The meditations 
in this number,” the publishers say, “were 
written Jong before America was forced into 
war, but we would not change them if we 
could. Their direct appeal to fashion our 
lives upon Christ and His Gospel points to 
the discipline we need to become ‘faithful 
Soldiers and Servants.’ There is no use 
fighting this war if we do not work for the 
Kingdom that must come. Not emotional ex- 
citement but spiritual exercise is our need.” 


NEED MONEY?..:. 


Here is a new, different and easy way 
to raise funds for your Church or Or- 
ganization. You can secure $100 and 
24 card tables. No deposit, nothing 
to buy. Many enthusiastic letters 
attest to success and merit of our 
unique plan. Write for detailed in- 
formation. No obligation. 


F. W. MATHERS 


ADVERTISING CARD TABLES 
ASHLAND, NEW JERSEY 


spucsiuarerrieosen 
Kae 


yi 


ment has almost 100 years of suc- 
cess behind it. 

And, too, wouldn’t it give you a 
glow of satisfaction to know that you 
are sharing in the work of distri- 
buting the Scriptures to millions 
throughout the world? 

“A Gift That Lives” tells you of 
this grand Plan and how it works. 
Let us send you this booklet. 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet SP-41 | 


entitled “A Gift That Lives? 


MAIL THE 
COUPON 
TODAY 


St. Step 

Trinity, of which the Rev. Howard W. 
Diller is rector, sent its offering of $825 
to the forty-year-old St. James’ Hos- 
pital in Anking, China. An under-— 
manned and always overcrowded hos- 


pital, this institution has done a splen- 


did job of caring for some 600 refugees — 
who fled there for safety after the 
Japanese invaded the city in 1938. St. 
Stephen’s contribution of $356 was 
designated for work in the Philippines. 
The preceding year, St. Stephen’s, 
whose rector is the Rey. W. J. Woon, ~ 
sent its offering to the Canal Zone. o 

The idea for the Lenten Offering 
originated in 1877 with Mr. John Mar- — 
ston, superintendent of the Sunday 
school of St. John’s Church in Cyn- 
wyd, Pa. 
dren of his school contribute their of- 
ferings during Lent to the Church’s 
missionary work, and on Easter Sun- 
day of that year the first Lenten Of- 
fering for Missions was presented in 
that small suburban church. 

Many more Church schools followed 
the example of St. John’s and in 1878 
the Offering had grown to more than 


$7,000—thirty-five times as great as 3 


the initial offering. And now the 
Church’s children in every part of the 
world are helping to carry on its work 
through this annual offering. 


Episcopal students at the University of 
Wisconsin during the past school year con- 
tributed more than $1,000 for missions, char- 
ities, and support of their chapel. About 
half of the 350 Episcopal students at the 
university pledged to and supported the 
financial program of St. Francis House, their 
student center. 


Money for Your Treasury 


Over 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by members of Sunday 

schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 

Groups, etc. Finest quality cloths. They 

enable you to earn money for your treas- 

ury, and make friends for your organi- 

zation. 7 
Sample Free to Official 


Sangamon Mills—Est. 1915—Cohoes, N. Y. 


” FOLDING TABLES 


For Church Socials, 

Dinners, Meetings 
Light weight but sturdy. Easily 
handled even by ladies. Stacked 
and stored in small space. Low- 
est prices — one year to pay. 

Illustrated Catalog FREE. 

THE MONROE COMPANY 
4 Church St. * Colfax, Iowa 
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He suggested that the chil- 


_ Negro boys and girls in’ Forrest 
City, Arkansas, for nearly twenty 
years have found a friend in the Rev. 
J. Henry King of Christ Church Mis- 
sion. Both as priest in charge of the 
mission and as a welfare officer co- 
operating with local juvenile court and 
parole authorities, he has carried on 


The Rev. J. H. King with two laymen. 


constructive work, but the best known 
feature of the mission is his industrial 
school with 100 students and a waiting 
list. 

Father King, as everyone calls him, 
had experience at Hoffman-St. Mary’s 
(now Gailor) School in Tennessee be- 
fore going to Arkansas. Seeing the 
great educational need among Arkan- 
sas’s half million Negroes, he started 
a parish school. 


;— FOLDING CHAIRS—, 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 
Upholstered Seat and Form-Fitting Back. 
Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. $19.50 dozen. 


REDINGTON COMPANY 
Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


oo CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES ¢ BMBROIDERES 
HANGINGS * STOLES + VESTAOBNES 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMO FER YE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


| NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP « & GOWN GOx 
€21-23 ARCH ST. PH: TAL PA, 


For Choirs, Choral .Groups 

Confirmation Robes _ 
Fine materials, ®beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
needs, Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1128 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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With an endless struggle to get 
equipment and with quarters often 
overcrowded, he has continued _ this 
practical work. Some of the little boys 
and girls of 1924 are among his friends 
and helpers today. Miss Inez Middle- 
ton, one of the first graduates from 
Bishop Tuttle School, Raleigh, N. C., 
teaches in the school, and Mrs. King 
helps with much of the domestic sci- 
ence. Weaving is taught on a hand 
loom, and canning of fruit and vege- 
tables is done at an outdoor fireplace 
for lack of indoor space and equip- 
ment. 


A baby show with 600 entrants at twenty- 
five cents each and baby specialists selecting 
the healthiest and most perfect is a unique 
feature of the program of the Bishop’s 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary in the 
Diocese of Atlanta, Ga. 


THis ls THE SERIES 


Forward with 
BORG Thier 4 

The whole Church is going Forward in 
Service in line with the Presiding Bish- 
op's call. FORTH is part of the program. 
Why don’t you subscribe to it NOW and 


receive Bishop Tucker's messages each 
month? 


FvOuR eH, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I want to receive the Presiding 
Bishop’s messages in FORTH regularly. 
Herewith is my dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription. 


... the Fastest Growing in Ly erica Today 


Why not follow the example of 800 leading 
Sunday Schools who last year adopted the 


ALL BIBLE 


Graded Series 


of Sunday School Lessons 
CLARENCE H. BENSON, Editor-in-Chief 


Mail coupon for free sample of these 
lessons to which an aroused America is 
eagerly turning. Adopted by thousands 
of schools...a wonderful testimony to 
their teaching ease, youth appeal and 
spiritual power. These many schools 
formerly used other lessons. They 
adopted this series only after investi- 
gation and often after a test in one 
department. The success of its use 
has spread enthusiastically. 


Consider These Features: 


© Graded by departments—the up-to-date way. 

© All Bible in content—the tried and proven way. 

© Wins souls the Bible way—the only and Eternal way. 
© Makes your school grow in members, interest, zeal. 


CHURCH SCHOOL | 
PROMOTER 


| THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, INC. 
800 North Clark Street, Chicago, IIlinois 


aie by eee 


Teacher's. 
Manuals. 
25c¢ ea.; 

Pupil's 
10c ea. 


Sess 


Dept. F.2 


Gentlemen: Please send me free Compendium of 780 Lessons of The 


Bigger and better. More pages, | 
more illustrations, new writers, 
new ideas. The magazine for | 


All Bible Graded Series; also sample Lesson Manuals—10c enclosed 
toward mailing cost. I am 0 Supt., Director of Christian Educa- 
tion, 0 Teacher, O Pastor of church. 


Check here for sample copy of 


teachers and workers. Send for | Tenceen School Promoter. Enclose 10c. (lees of Sunday School Supplies. 


sample copy, 10c. 5 or more sub- 
scriptions to one address 80c | Name. 


each per year. Single subscription | Sadavesé 


Cheek here for FREE new complete 


$1 a year; 3 years $2. Foreign 
add 25c¢ each. City 


Church Nam 


The SCRIPTURE PRESS | «"¢ Denomination 


Pastor’s Name 


800 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. | and Address 


Laisa ts State. 


Dept. F-2 


N sixty years, The American Church 
Building Fund Commission, created 
by General Convention, has loaned 


more than $3,000,000 for the erection of 
Churches, Parish Houses and Rectories. 
Your parish, too, can use the facilities 


of the Commission for a new building 
or for repairs. Reduced rates of interest 
now Write 
American Church Building Fund Com- 
mission, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
for details. 


in effect. the Secretary, 


PARISH BULLETINS 


Various religious subjects for all occasions 
including series on life of Christ with scrip 
ture text. Attractively lithographed one ~ide 
on good paper. Reasonably priced. Must ~ee 
to appreciate superb va!ues. Write for samples. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 


218 Shawnee Terrace South, Louisville, Ky. 


on the 


St. Harp’s Hall Deleware 


Episcopal school for girls 6 to 18, established 
1837. Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music. Art. 
Dramatics, and Secretarial subjects. Easily 
accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 
FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 
Headmistress Box F Burlington, N. J. 


St. Paul’s Becomes Polytechnic Institute 


Changes in the name and curriculum 
of St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial 
School, Lawrenceville, Va., to take 
effect immediately, have been decided 
upon by the school’s board of trustees. 
Hereafter the school will be known as 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute and its 
courses, both academic and trade, will 
emphasize technical and industrial sub- 
jects. The courses, which will require 
four years to complete, will be taught 
on a college level. 

St. Paul’s will continue to operate its 


Scientific psychology shows that man can 
be a free and self-determined person and 
charts the course to follow. Henry C. Link 
demonstrates how men and women can 
transform their full powers, and mold their 
personalities in The Rediscovery of Man 
(N. Y., Macmillan, $1.75). The noted psy- 
chologist proclaims the spiritual values of 
man and challenges him to discard his false 
isms and become again the captain of his 
soul. 


“A Gift With A Life Income” 


Che SALVATION ARMY 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 


ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 


An Annuity with The Salvation Army assures you a LIFE INCOME that is 


safe, dependable, and regular — it continues as long as you live. Issued 
under authority ot certificate by New York State Insurance Department, 


it gives double security. 


At death of annuitant, gift enables The Salvation Army to carry on its 
religious and charitable work and so ministers to the physical and 


spiritual redemption of those in need. 


Thus, you secure an assured income during your lifetime, with the addi- 
tional satisfaction of knowing that at your decease the gift, in your name, 
will continue warm-hearted Christian charity through this organization. 


Learn more of this plan of combining a gift 
with a life income, Write today for Booklet 0 


(CLIP THIS COUPON) 


National Secretary 


i 

t (A New York Corporation) 

Nomescncerintc st acteatie siaunists, «Oe triembete otras 
i Prddlre ssi si. vnravens nievs bel eusics tuekens eapitia vial orate 
J 


THE SALVATION ARMY — 120-130 West 14th Street (10) 


(Joint or Survivor Annuities also issued at slightly lower rates.) 


New York, N. Y. 


“A GIFT WITH A LIFE INCOME” 
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high school department, the only high 
school for Negroes in Brunswick 
County, Va. Those desiring to become 
teachers may continue to get their 
practice teaching experience through 
that department while pursuing a full 
four-year college course in the Institute. 

As far as is known, St. Paul’s is the 
first educational institution for Negroes 
in the country adopting the title “Poly- 
technic” and training Negroes on a 
college level to fill places in the tech- 
nical professions, and in industry. 


Pattern of Mexico by Clifford Gessler; 
illustrated by E. H. Suydam (N. Y., Apple- 
ton-Century Co., $5.00). This book paints a 
colorful picture of a land “conscious of the 
weight of age.” The word pictures are 
wonderfully enriched by the excellent line 
drawings of the noted artist, E. H. Suydam. 
Description of places of interest are enhanced 
by local legends and comments of residents. 
Ruins, churches, poverty with cheerfulness, 
quaint villages, emerging cities—these pro- 
vide the color used to portray the Mexican 
scene, 


Philadelphia Divinity School 
THE DEPARTMENT OF WOMEN 
Training for Directors of Religious Education, 
College Workers, Missionaries, and other serv- 
ices open to women in the Church. Three year 


course, including Clinical Training, leading to 
the degree of Th.B. Special courses to meet 
special requirements, Address: 


MISS KATHARINE A. GRAMMER, M.A, 
Dean of Women 


4205 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The New York Training School for 
Deaconesses 22¢ Other Church Workers. 
" Prepares Women for Service 
in the Church as Deaconesses, or as Trained 
Workers in Parishes, Rural Districts, and Mis- 
sion Fields. The course includes Field Work in 
both Religious Education and Social Service. 
Address: 

DEACONESS ELEANOR P. SMITH 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 
(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 


A graduate school preparing women for 
Church work as deaconesses or lay work- 
ers in the fields of religious education, 


social service, and evangelistic work. Op- 
portunity to work for advanced degrees, 
ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., B.D., Dean 
Berkeley, California 


1820 Scenic Ave., 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Church College for Negro Youth. 
Co-educational. Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
Needs of the College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses, Address: President. 
Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; 
Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COSTS BILLIONS 


We do not grudge the money spent on West 


Point, Annapolis, and the training camps. 


ae 


a 


What will it be worth if the spiritual citadels of 


Democracy are not manned? 


ok 


TAX YOURSELF FOR SUPPORT OF THE 
_ SEMINARIES 


This advertisement is provided in the interest of all our Church Seminaries by the following institutions: 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, New Haven EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Cambridge 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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WAR TIME PRAYERS | 
Revised to the needs of today. 


16 timely prayers gathered from the pages of 
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OUR HOME 


A plan for family worship. Easily followed in 
any household. - 
A 16-page booklet of instructions, suggestions, 
prayers, thanksgivings, and short bible read- 
ings for each week day. _ 


Price 3c per copy in quantities of 5 or more. 
Single copy 5c. 
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